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THE ART OF BOOK-READING 


May our young* English readers never possess books they 
should be ashamed to show ! There is, of course, less risk 
of this for those still in the nursery and the schoolroom, 
because every careful parent knows exactly what his boys and' 
girls are reading. Papa, when he has time, lays down his 
newspaper, and begs Charlie to read aloud that thrilling 
scene between the savage and the sea-captain in the “Boys’ 
Own Annual and Mamma, when her Maisie’s blue eyes are 
closed in slumber, will fold up her needlework, to have a 
peep through the pages that were apparently so fascinating. 
For the mother’s heart is ever jealous of unseen influences 
over her darling. 

The time when real danger is to be apprehended in fiction is 
later on, when Charlie and Masie have, as the Germans 
express it, “ worn out their childhoods’ shoes,” have left the 
nursery and schoolroom joys behind them. Then, if their 
taste has not become blase by premature surfeiting at 
intellectual feasts, the whole garden of literature is before 
them. Like our first parents in Paradise, they may “ take 
and eat.” But, alas, as in every earthly paradise, there 
grows the tree that bears the forbidden fruit, and there lurks 
the tempter close at hand, to praise and recommend it above 
all wholesomer diet. It may be very tempting, but our hearts, 
and our innate sense of right and wrong, must tell us whether 
we are right in partaking of it ! The noblest animal, the 
horse, will turn his head away from the fountain when he 
perceives that it has become polluted ; and so must the 
leal lady and the true gentleman turn away offended at the 
first impure sentiment they meet with in the pages they are 
reading, and fling the volume to the back of the grate, 
where it can occasion no further mischief. 


TACT. 


HU 


# 

THE word Tact is not in Johnson’s Dictionary. We find 
Tactics, Tactician, but not Tact. 

Used as we use it, it is a modern word. I doubt if now 
we could get on without it ; perhaps because in the higher 
civilization in which we live, and our increased interde- 
pendence upon each other, existence would be intolerable 

without Tact. . . 

There is an inspired Tact which springs from a spirit ot 
love and kindness of heart ; while there is a 1 act which 
results from an intuitive knowledge of human nature and 
the best way of dealing with it : an instinct not necessarily 
the outcome of a desire for the happiness or well-being ot 
others, but rather a means by which to attain an end. 
Indeed the same action or speech in the one person, where 
actuated by kindliness and a desire to please may when 
made use of by another be inspired by totally Afferent 
sentiments, though exactly similar effects may be produced 
bv the exercise of the Tact whatever its inspiration. 

These t^ kinds of Tact have so delicate a neutra 
ground that it is hardly possible to define " here 
ends and the other begins. Indeed a dose analytus ^ 

character is in many cases necessary in o actions 

a just estimate of the motives inducing certa 

° r n'hp 1 words Tactics Tactician, otherwise than in a nnlitar) 
sense" are often used as suggestive of 

vering for the attainmem of^some oj ive . 

Z r “ gencies L modern Hie j— ^ " 

I;,: 0 " — - - 

convey by the modern work iact - ined is evident 

That Tact existed b in History. 

by the numerous records f h iUustrative G f a high cm- 

These are, however, generality 3n 
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TACT. 


lization : such, for instance, as that existing among the Jews 
in early times, a civilization which by the way i s now 
acknowledged in the light of modern research to have been 
of a far higher order than has been generally supposed. 

I have said that Tact is inspired, and it is a fact that 
whatever may be the motive prompting the use of this 
great engine of influence, it remains a special gift — an( j j t 
would seem an unteachable one — for use or misuse in the 
hands of him on whom it is bestowed. I think we can 
sometimes recognize the nemesis consequent on its misuse 
when, for instance, the success attained by its means 
engenders arrogance, which in itself killing Tact results in 
the moral fall of the individual who gained his ascendency 
over others by means of it. 

Some of the mysteries of History may possibly be ex- 
plained in the light of Tact. That certain individuals and 
certain families should have been able to command a per- 
sonal devotion from others amounting even to enthusiasm, 
a devotion hardly to be fully accounted for by the claims 
of character or the prestige of race, is perhaps hardly so 
mysterious when we take into account the indescribable 
power of Tact when exercised by such individuals upon 
susceptible natures. 

The highest forms of Tact, I take it, are to be met with 
in every-day life. The Tact that is silent when the humour 
of another from either fatigue of body or harass of mind 
emands the sympathy of a kindred mood : the Tact of 


cheerfulness when the tired mind demands relaxation ; the 
e ■. ° a spoken sympathy or silent service. 

Hphrpn^ u ? 6 thin ^ S that tend to soften the troubles and 

of existe & ^ GnS Who will say that this sweetener 

ot existence is not inspired ? 

do the wm that some people always contrive to say and 

Ch0 °“ the , Wr °"S -omen,, act the 

persons snm c x? SU(dl is the perverse fate of certain 

It is often T°tv u™’ t00 ’ essentiall y well-meaning! 

make people act thus ’r"! 3 ! ° F thou £ htlessness which 

to cultivate tha, I- Ut et sudl heedless people endeavour 
than of self , Whkh alwa ^ thinks of others rather 

It is surely n° exerdsa 'heir imaginations. 

cult to imagine how one’s own 
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actions in others would affect oneself! Once we can do 
this, our own amour propre will dictate our actions. 

There is true wisdom in both sayings : “ Put yourself in his 
place,” and “ Do as you would be done by.” Supposing, for 
instance, a reproof has to be administered. Why not earn 
the gush of gratitude that one would oneself feel, where, 
knowing a reproof to be due, one yet received it in private 1 
Cannot our memories furnish us with sweet recollections ot 
gratitude for the kindness of others in our youth, or ot 
moments of pain or mental discomfort, when our feelings 
were wounded or our motives misunderstood, and shall not 
these recollections inspire us with lact r 

But, apart from duty, is it no pleasure to bestow well- 
earned praise on someone who has tried to please us— to see 
the quick response of gratitude followed by the desire to 

P ’Thanks Tre'rtteap enough to give, but how few know 
how to bestow them gracefully! Indeed many people > w.U 
only give thanks for gratuitous service. But any servic , 

t of this kind o. 

Tact in dealing with our servants. h £ r Tux^y! oftheir 

hear of the selfishness of servants of Aetr ta 

ingratitude. We remem er t e o ot ,,-hat 

in our father’s house, and “"“ not the masters 

they were then. Perhaps t is is » j , that it is a 

changed also We hea servant> for it gives him 

mistake to “keep on 4 ^ut vv hy not? It 

a claim on us. Well, penaps f a ( t hf u l should he be 

the old servant has been f^^tuorn through i 
cast aside like an old shoe w who are se[ fi 5 h, wasteful 

It is true that there are ser ^ , uxurious; but depend 
of their master s goods, g J ith mor e kindness 

upon it if people treated their ^, ^7^ better treated. Is it 
and Tact they themse ^ es W ° t h e masters are always well 
not so, that in some i choice G f the best and highest 
served, can always have , t ^ e ve ry reverse is the 

dass of servants, w^iejn le hardly perhaps realise 

rule? And why. 4 , racters given and taken in 

that they too have their characters giv 

the open market of service. 
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TACT. 


I cannot but think that a want of Tact in the treatment 
of others is often greatly owing to the defects of early training. 
If in childhood a man has never been taught the lessons 
of unselfishness and courtesy, or has not been trained to 
render that reverence and respect which are due to those 
older and wiser than himself — such a man unless specially 
endowed with Tact, will never acquire that sympathetic 
intuition which is essential to the appreciation of those 
shades of character and circumstances which call for the 
exhibition of Tact in dealing with them. Hence, then, a 
bluntness of perception leading to blunders of taste : awk- 
ward allusions to sore subjects : affectations of superiority 
over others whether intellectual, social, or pecuniary : and 
a hundred other such roughnesses, which, perhaps small 
in themselves are yet enough to ruffle tempers and wound 
susceptibilities. 

We cannot indeed begin too early to train our children 
in the exercise of that Tact which is the outcome of goodness 
of heart. We need but to teach them to think before they 
speak, and to consider the wishes and feelings of others, 
though we may not in every instance be able to supply 
the place of that inborn instinct of Tact which in its highest 
development is scarcely teachable. 

Unfortunately for the training of children in social graces 
it often happens that the members of the family circle 
consider that for each other “ nothing matters,” “ anything 
u ill do ! Habits and manners, dress, and temper are all 
alike second best. All that is seemly beautiful or agreeable 
is reserved for outside the intimate circle, while within it 
) awns, grumpy temper, after-dinner slumbers, and slovenly 

ress are considered good enough when “ no one is there 
to see ! 


, * os ® holies of the upper classes, where guests come 
th g °’ } ls not thi s danger. People are kept up to 
a i w at , ^ being constantly en evidence. They must 
trood torn C a ^ reeable > wel1 dressed, outwardly at anyrate 

become a^natte ^ ^ ^ ° f C ° Urtesy and S ood breeding 

natter ol second nature. 


('I'o be continued.) 


OUR GIRLS’ CLOTHES. 

By Mrs. Pardon. 


“The primary object of clothing is warmth and decency.” 

Sartor Resartus. 

It would be difficult to find anyone who is prepared to 
refute this statement in words, although many there still are 
who (lo so in deeds, and seem to regard themselves only as a 

"whereon to hang as many^i™, — -d 
S P n ;^ y wthoT ^oning 

health, as such, ■ yiew> The prevailing idea 

social and national po hvffienic dress is simply 

unfortunately still is, that ra ulin e attire. It will be my 

a scientific name for ,hUeous mascffline^at ^ ^ necessarily 

endeavor to try an P roV g an endeavour was made 

synonymous. Some te y grant, the result 

to bring about a dress reform, and then^ 8^ fcut 

was neither picturesqu amon g the select few. 

little progress was made, s ^ every thing else, has been 

Lately, however, dress us U ain ly not a day too soon- 

made the subject of reform and ^ r ^ gard to t he value and 
So much has already e un derclothes, that it hardly 

necessity of wearing woo ^ reC ognition of a generally 

needs any comment here, s re - s inev itably connected 

accepted fact. Jaeger’s Somewhat expensive in 

with these and justly so, the end> bo th for then 

,he first instance, they are cheape nkaMe . Combma- 

durability and as bomg ^ some people find they 

tion garments ^emosayp ^ ^ most st rain comes, and 

wear out on economical, 

that two garments are m 


